all up early the next morning to motor t\\enty-threr miles
back to Luton to put on a factory show at "Klectrolux/*
Luton, with its wonderful views of the Chilterns, used to
manufacture hats, both felt and straw. Luton still makes
its own beer, and very good beer it is, especially after you've
been singing out of doors to a lunch-hour crowd.

We put on another show that night for the R.A.F. in a
non-operational base.     The  temperature   in  the  hut  was
102 degrees.   I went home after the show and to bed, where
I stayed for the next four days. I kept begging Mary Barrett
to dose me and to cover up the fact that I was ill.    I went
through anxious hours, hoping the press wouldn't get hold
of the story.   If that had happened, it might have prevented
me from getting to the second front, as I had been promised.
From Bedford we drove more than two hundred miles
back to the busy south coast and the Southampton area.  We
jpund  everyone  there  talking  about   the  new   "pilotless
planes"  which were beginning to  come  over and about
which there had been rumours.    There were three alerts
during our first night in Portsmouth.   The south coast had
always been a target for the Luftwaffe, but the boys along
that coast were watching for  the  "doodlebugs,"  as the
Americans called them,    The things were proving more
deadly  than  had  been  expected.    There were  a lot  of
casualties in and around Southampton and, we heard, in
London.   Our Red Cross nurse at Drury Lane was killed
by one of them.

For a week we did shows in tents, hangars, garrison
theatres, and under trees. Each time the men would be gone
the next morning. It gave one a sinking feeling to realize
that these men were actually going into battle with the song
in their hearts they had heard you sing only a few hours
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